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AGE SHOULD MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Our last newsletter discussed adult students and some of the programs available 
to them within Concordia and other institutions in North America, We also 
discussed some of the adults' reasons for returning to or beginning university. 


No matter what the reasons are for the influx of these 'older' students, their 
presence does have an impact on you and your classroom. This newsletter focuses 
on isolating some of those characteristics of adult students that differentiate 
them from the ‘traditional’ student and then suggests some practical things you 
might consider in your teaching to respond to these ‘differences'. 


According to Malcolm Knowles, a leading researcher in the field of adult educa- 
tion, there are three dimensions which distinguish the ‘adult learner' from the 
"child learner’. 


1. Self-concept 


As people mature their self-concept shifts from one of being a dependent person- 
ality toward one of being a self-directing human being. 


2. Experience 


People accumulate a growing reservoir of experience that becomes an increasing 
resource for learning. 


3. Time Perspective 
With age, time perspective changes from one of postponed application of knowledge 
to immediacy of application; and accordingly, orientation toward learning shifts 


from one of subject-centredness to one of problem-centredness. 


I want to consider each of these dimensions separately and then look at their 
implications for teaching. 
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Self-Concept 


The most important difference between 
the self-concept of a child and that 
of an adult is in the area of per- 
ceived dependence and independence. 
Obviously as young infants we are 
completely dependent on the adult 
world. As we grow we gain more and 
more independence but we still live 
in a world in which adults' will is 
imposed upon us. Society defines 
the normal role of child as that of 
learner and, on the whole, this role 
is defined as the more or less 
passive one of receiving and storing 
‘information adults have decided 
children should have'. 


When individuals define themselves as 
adults, they begin to see their role 
in society no longer as a full-time 
learner. Their chief sources of self- 
fulfillment are now their performance 
as workers, spouses, parents and 
citizens. Thus their self-concept 
shifts from one of being a dependent 
personality to one of being 'self- 
directing’. As adults, we see our- 
selves as being capable of, and 
responsible for, making our own 
decisions, facing their consequences 
and for managing our own lives. In 
fact the point at which a person 
becomes an adult psychologically 

is that point at which they perceive 
themselves to be wholly self-directing. 


For this reason, adults expect to be 
treated with respect and to be seen 

as unique human beings, willing and 
able to make their own decisions. 

They tend to avoid and resent situa- 
tions in which they feel they are 
treated like children - being told 
what to do and not to do, being talked 
down to, embarrassed, punished or 
judged. 


Experience 
In addition to the sheer volume of 


the experiences, there is another 
difference between children and adults 


in the area of experience. To children, 
an experience is something that happens 
to them, an external event. Children 
identify themselves in terms of who 
their parents are, where they live etc. 
and their self-identity is largely 
derived from extetnal sources. 


But to adults, their experience is them. 
They define their self-identity in terms 
of the accumulation of unique sets of 
experiences. So, if you ask adults who 
they are; they are likely to define 
themselves in terms of occupation, where 
they have worked, what their achievements 
have been. Adults are what they have 
done. 


When adults find themselves in situations 
in which their experience is not being 
used, or its worth minimized, it is not 
just the experience that is being reject- 
ed - it is also the person. 


Time Perspective 


Adults enter into education with a diff- 
erent time perspective from children, 
which in turn produces a difference in 
the way they view learning. Children 
tend to have a perspective of postponed 
application on most of their learning. 
To a child, education is essentially a 
process of the accumulation of a reser- 
voir of subject matter-knowledge and 
skills - that might be useful later in 
life. Children tend, therefore, to enter 
any educational activity in a subject-— 
centered frame of mind. 


Adults, on the other hand, tend to have 

a perspective of immediacy of application 
toward most of their learning. They 
engage in learning largely in response 

to pressures they feel from their current 
life situation. To adults, education is 
a process of improving their ability to 
deal with life problems they face now. 
They tend, therefore, to enter an educa- 
tional activity in a problem-centered 
frame of mind. 


Soe: 


Implications for Teaching 


There are several implications for 
teaching that come from these assump- 
tions about the adult learner. 
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Learning Climate 


Assumptions about the self-concept 

of the adult suggest that the physical 
environment should be one in which 
adults feel at ease. More importantly, 
the psychological climate should be 
one which helps adults feel accepted, 
respected and supported. The climate 
should permit freedom of expression 
without fear of punishment or ridicule. 
A person tends to feel more respected 
in an atmosphere that is friendly and 
informal, in which he/she is known by 
mame and valued as a unique individual, 
than in the traditional atmosphere of 
formality and semi-anonymity. 


The behaviour of the teacher influences 
the learning climate more than any other 
single factor. The teacher conveys 
whether his/her attitude is one of 
interest and respect, or one which sees 
students essentially as receiving sets 
for transmission of wisdom. Learning 
students’ names when class size permits 
conveys an important attitude. The 
behaviour that conveys the most interest 
and respect of the student is the 
teacher's ability to demonstrate that 
he or she is willing to listen to 
students and reflects understanding 

and interest when they speak. 


Teaching Methods 


If we are to recognize experience and 
time perspective as an important charac- 
teristic of the adult learner, then we 
must use teaching methods that reflect 
this recognition. When it is important 
to cover some basic facts, when informa- 
tion is difficult to obtain from other 
sources, when material is needed for 
short-term retention or when instruc- 
tions are necessary , lectures are 
appropriate. When you want students 


to understand, synthesize or apply 
knowledge or give them the opportunity 
to integrate new information with old, 
other methods are necessary. 


By allowing the learner to be active 
rather than passive, you are increasing 
the likelihood that material will be 
retained for a longer time, and you 

are giving students the opportunity to 
use their experience and apply knowledge 
in a way that is most meaningful to them. 


Here are a few methods you may like to 
experiment with: 


DEBATE 


Speakers who have opposing views on a 
controversial subject are given equal 

time to present reasons for their beliefs, 
followed by a free and open discussion of 
the issue by the entire group. This 
method is appropriate when it is important 
for student's to understand values or 
demonstrate comprehension. It encourages 
active participation, involvement with 
content and independent thought. 


BUZZ GROUPS 


A group (class) is divided into sub- 
groups of 3-6 persons each for a brief 
period (10-15 minutes) of time, to 
discuss an assigned topic or solve a 
problem. A representative is sometimes 
selected from each sub-group to report 
the findings to the entire class, 


This method can be used well as an 
‘energizer’, involves students actively 
and gives the instructor feedback as to 
level of comprehension, areas of content’ 
that might need further work etc. It can 
easily be interjected as a brief break 
from a formal lecture, 


ROLE-PLAYING 


A general process where problems are 
dealt with through action. A problem is 
outlined, acted out and discussed. The 
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essence of role-playing is the 
involvement of participants and 
observers in a real problem situa- 
tion and the desire for resolution 
and understanding that this parti- 
cipation brings about. 


Role-playing provides a sample of 
human behaviour that serves as a 
vehicle for people to explore their 
feelings and gain insight into their 
attitudes, values and perceptions. 


SIMULATION 


A situation where the participants 

are involved with a setting, objects, 
or people that are as close to reality 
as possible. In this situation, the 
participants learn from the consequen- 
ces of their actions. © 


Simulations are an effective way to: 


- evaluate or analyze an existing 
system; 

- develop and evaluate a model or 
plan for a new system; 

- provide a learning environment 

that represents a real life situation 
and encourages transfer of learning. 


In choosing to use new methods of 
teaching, it is helpful to think 
about what you are trying to accom- 
plish with your students. We are 

not implying that lectures are not 
useful in teaching, however, it is 
important to recognize that a lecture 
is appropriate when: 


- the basic instructional task is to 
give information; 

- the information is not available 
anywhere else or is difficult to 
obtain; 

- material presented is needed for 
only short-term retention; 

- introducing a subject or giving 
directions for learning tasks which 
will be developed through some other 
techniques, 


The lecture is not appropriate: 


~ when you want students to do anything 
other than acquire information; 

- when you want students to be able to 
apply knowledge or skills; 

- when you are encouraging students to 
modify or change attitudes; 

- when the information is complex, 

requires analysis, synthesis or integration 
by the learner. 


If you would like more information, 
help in integrating new methods into 
your style, or would like to discuss 
this newsletter - please feel free to 
phone: 


Jane Magnan at local 397 
or 


Ron Smith at local 695 
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BATTLING BURNOUT: SOME CHEAP REMEDIES 
by Robert McMaster 
Mount Mercy College 


The decline in faculty mobility, the 
increase in ill-prepared students, fiscal 
restraints, and any number of other factors 
have all contributed to an increase in 
"burnout' among college teachers. The 
best remedy for that malady is probably 

to get away from it all via a sabbatical 
or grant from an external source. Un- 
fortunately, the first is becoming a rarer 
phenomenon for financial reasons and the 
second is a highly competitive affair 

that requires a lot of time and effort 

to prepare a proposal. Short of a sab- 
batical, what can faculty do to alleviate 
the problem? I suggest the following: 


Use the 
I realize 


1. Don't teach in the summer. 
summer as a mini-sabbatical. 
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that many instructors teach in the 

summer to supplement an inadequate 

salary but the time may come when a 
summer off is much more beneficial 

than additional income. 


2. Try something new in the summer. 

If you must teach during the summer, 
then teach something new or spruce up 
an old course with new teaching strate- 
gies. 


3. Request some release time. If a 
sabbatical is out of the question, 

try requesting some release time to 
write, do research, or work in some 
other area of your institution or in 
the community. In addition to reduc- 
ing the time spent in the classroom, 
there is the added advantage that you 
may develop an additional skill or even 
discover that you would like to pursue 
a different career. 


4. Team teach. Try team-teaching a 
course with a colleague from another 
area of study. Some upper division 
courses lend themselves very well to 
an interdisciplinary approach and 
can be combined with a minimum of 
logistical and administrative diffi- 
culties, Having a colleague in the 
classroom reduces the 'solitary' 
dimension on teaching. 


5. Talk with a colleague. The odds 
are that you're not the ‘Lone 
Ranger' when it comes to burnout 
and there's comfort in knowing 
that. Also, talking about the 
problem often can have a thera- 
peutic effect of its own. 


6. Read about faculty development, 
Do some 'light' reading in the 
faculty development area. Reflec- 
tive essays by experienced teachers 
can have an inspirational or 
therapeutic effect. 


7, Form a discussion group. You 
may want to form a support group 
that meets regularly to discuss 
an article, a particular problem, 
or the like, 


The present state of higher education 
is likely to continue for the next 

ten years. It's important that faculty 
begin to combat burnout as soon as 
possible. It's also important to real- 
ize that faculty members are going to 
have to take the responsibility for 
doing it. 


Reprinted with permission, Exchange, 
Nov. 1982, Kansas State University. 


The material in this newsletter is 
adapted from, The Adult Learner: 

A Neglected Species by Malcolm Knowles 
and Introduction to Teaching Adults; 
Published by the Province of British 
Columbia, Ministry of Education, 
Post-Secondary Department. 


